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REAL SERVICE 


So I had a day dream of an attractive office in a town in which was 
gathered together every form of a book, file and index which could pos- 
sibly throw any light upon the resources of Croydon. It was a place 
where I, imagining myself to be a newcomer to the town, would go to 
find out the hundred and one things which a new resident wants to know. 
The names of officials, the position of the schools and their charges, the 
character of the soil in the various districts, the names of the owners of 
property, including that which has not been developed, the railway con- 
nection and rate of charge, the various bus routes and their charges, the 
tramway service and all about it, the riames of the clergy and ministers 
and the character of their church service, the incidence of rates, the 
analysis of the water of the town, the cost and availability of the light- 
ing service, the whereabouts of doctors, nurses, ambulances, the various 
organizations of the town, the Chamber of Commerce and the trade so- 
cieties, professional associations, literary, artistic, musical and recreational 
organizations, the relief societies, the recreational clubs such as tennis, 
football, cricket, badminton, golf, and so on. Can you think of any or- 
ganization in Croydon that could answer any question on any of these 
things immediately when it is called for? I think the answer is the Public 
Library. 
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The above paragraph is quoted from an article “A Publicity Service for 
Towns” by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, librarian at Croydon, England, 
printed in The Library World for December, 1923. It expresses a stimu- 
lating ideal of service. But it is an ideal which is practical—capable of 
realization by even the smaller public library. It is a service, too, upon 
which more and more usefulness will be builded if the first trials of it 
are successful. Your library can count upon a willing tax support if you 
can be of similar service to those who pay the taxes. 


HUMAN SIDE OF LIBRARY WORK 


Portions of a talk given by M. S. Dudgeon, librarian Milwaukee Public Library, at the 
Library Section Luncheon of the Wisconsin State Teachers 
Association, November 9, 1923. 


“Through the Looking-Glass.”. When I 
see the hard work that librarians are do- 
ing, how strenuously they are striving to 
increase their usefulness and to make 
progress, I am reminded of the incident 
in Through the Loeking-glass. 

You will remember that when Alice was 
in the garden of live flowers the queen 
took Alice by the hand and started to 
run. It was all Alice could do to keep up 
and still the queen kept crying “faster, 
faster,” but Alice felt she could not go 
faster at all, though she had not breath 
left to say so. At last they seemed to 
skim through the air hardly touching the 
ground with their feet, till just as Alice 
was getting quite exhausted she found 
herself sitting on the ground, breathless 
and giddy, only to discover she was just 
exactly where she had been all the time 
since she started running. 


When Alice expressed her wonderment 
that with all their running they had not 
got somewhere else, the queen said to her, 
“You see, it takes all the running you can 
do to keep us in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else you must run 
at least twice as fast as that.” 

This fairly states the position in which 
librarians often find themselves; strug- 
gling as hard as they can until they are 
out of breath, they find that they are 
barely keeping up. If they expect to 
make any progress they must run at least 
twice as fast as that. 


Busy with mechanical things. We in- 
deed lead busy lives. We can sometimes 
hardly finish the present job because the 
next task is crowding in upon us and de- 
manding our attention. It is literally true 
that “iit takes all the running you can 
do to keep in the same place.” We do 
everything in a rush. We are always 
busy. And we are often doing the me- 
chanical sort of thing, and always talk- 
ing about how to do it. If we should 
broadcast some of our library meetings, 
a person listening in might well be led 
to believe that our profession is a purely 
mechanical one. We constantly discuss 
librarianship in a manner indicating that 
it is our view that if we go through cer- 
tain manual mechanical motions aecurate- 
ly and rapidly and in proper sequence, we 
become librarians. We select books, we 
buy books, we accession books, we cata- 
log books, we pocket and card books, and 
then we straightway shovel them out 
wholesale to the public. 

Being versus doing. The query then 
that I raise today is this: Are we so 
occupied with the multitudinous tasks of 
library work that we are neglecting our- 
selves? Are we so busy with the business 
of doing, that we have forgotten the busi- 
ness of being? We know how to work, do 
we know how to live? 

Are we not like Martha that St. Luke 
tells about who, when Christ was received 
into her home, “was cumbered (marginal 
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reading “distracted’”) about much serv- 
ing” and of whom Christ said: “Thou art 
anxious and troubled about many things; 
but one thing is needful.’”’ Are we not as 
liabrarians playing the part of Martha 
thus distracted and cumbered rather than 
the part of Mary who had chosen that 
good part—that “one thing needful?” Are 
we not so oppressed with the burden of 
placing the printed page before others 
that we ourselves hardly peruse—certain- 
ly do not fully appreciate—the printed 
page itself? 

Are we, Martha-like, serving others so 
much, attending to their material wants, 
that when the opportunity presents itself 
we have no realization of our own spir- 
itual needs—to serve our own souls—to 
eave our own souls. 


Success depends upon what we ARE. 
Now, is it not true that in our profession, 
as in all others, the success of our work 
depends upon what we are. We cannot 
neglect ourselves, our minds, our souls, 
our characters, without diminishing our 
power, without dwarfing our efforts, with- 
out lessening our effectiveness. 

Only the high grade person can do high 
grade work. A low powered librarian can 
no more do work which calls for high 
power of mind and spirit than a motor 
out of a flivver can drive the Leviathan 
at high speed across the Atlantic. 

It isn’t what we are anxious to do that 
counts—it is what we are able to do. It 
isn’t ambition to attain, it is ability to 
achieve. 

It seems to me then that what we need 
to learn as librarians is not so much how 
to do our work as it is to learn how to be 
the persons that the nature of our work 
requires us to be. 

The nature of our personality, the sort 
of a character that we are is just as im- 
portant a consideration as our industry, 
our activity, our energetic effort. Pos- 
sibly one of the troubles is that we are 
so nervously anxious to do our work rap- 
idly, to select, to buy, to accession, to 
classify, to shelf, and to shovel out the 
material body of the book that we do 
not always see the soul of the book. 
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Mechanical process necessary. We can- 
not, of course, neglect our work. The 
municipality for which we work owns our 
minds and bodies with all their powers 
for the seven or eight or nine hours dur- 
ing which we are within the walls of our 
libraries. We must work during these 
hours industriously and rapidly—which 
does not at all mean feverishly or nerv- 
ously. We must bend every energy to 
our task; we must get things done; we 
must produce results; we MUST do the 
mechanical things. But when we are our 
own we must just as inevitably culti- 
vate our souls. 

Is there a cure for ingrowing librarian- 
ship? I wish I might offer a cure for 
this library disease—a panacea that would 
remedy all the ills that accompany this 
disease of ingrowing librarianship. I 
wish I knew just how souls grow and how 
they can be cultivated. I am sorry to say 
I have no miraculous or remarkable rem- 
edy to offer. 

But in a general way we can suggest 
that we must be human beings. We must 
have our family, our friendly, our church 
relations. We must have our recreations. 
We must, outside of the library, live our 
own lives, live lives that have in them 
something of diversity. 

We must have outside social interests 
and we must have association with things 
civic because our job calls for a knowl- 
edge of things social and things civic. 

Because our job calls for sound bodies 
we must have our outdoor life on our off 
days, a holiday hike, or tennis, or golf. 
(I could spend all of my limited time in 
telling the joys a group can have on a 
five or six mile hike to some cottage or 
shack where they cook their meal and 
tell stories and talk books.) 

If we have any fad or hobby we must 
develop it into an avocation since our 
minds must be called away from our 
library mechanics into things that inter- 
est us personally. 

Whatever else we do to contribute to 
the growth of our spirit, we must con- 
sider books as our chief soul sustenance. 
Possibly books may constitute what might 
be termed mental and spiritual vitamines 
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—“vitamines x” or “y” or “z” possibly. 
I feel reasonably certain that persistent, 
regular and large doses of reading, taken 
in unremitting daily sequence and in all 
forms, will help us. 

Was it not an old Greek library that 
had over its portals an inscription that 
furnishes classical authority for some 
such conclusion: “Books, medicine for the 
soul.” Our natures need this sort of vita- 
mines. Prose and poetry and drama, fic- 
tion and non-fiction, travel, biography, 
history, literature, sacred and profane, 
serious and humorous. This medicine for 
souls may be taken in various ways, 
hastily or at leisure, standing up at our 
desks in the library, or sitting at ease at 
home, or after we go to bed at night. 

Reading aloud. The printed page may, 
of course, be perused silently as we sit 
alone, but it is a fancy of mine that some 
of it must be read aloud. We cannot en- 
joy music to the full by looking at the 
score. How can we expect to enjoy poetry, 
which is in reality a species of music, 
to the full, without audible rendition? 
Poetry, if we expect to get the full bene- 
fit of it, must, I firmly believe, be read 
aloud, preferably to some victim either 
willing or unwilling. 

The same is true, for a slightly different 
reason, of drama, where two or more 
voices pronounce the utterances of the 
characters appearing. 

What books? Just what books to take 
as a cure it is not easy to prescribe un- 
less we know exactly the condition of each 
patient. Many literary prescriptions have 
been written by doctors of literature, 
some of whom obviously are quacks. We 
have little faith in the list of the “best 
ten books,” or “the best 100 books,” or the 
“five inch” or the “five foot” shelf of 
books, et cetera, et cetera. Jessie Lee 


Bennett’s book On Culture is one of the 
recent prescriptions which ought to prove 
helpful. At any rate it is different and is 
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not difficult to take.. The text inspires us, 
the suggestions tempt and tease our appe- 
tites, the groups of titles given constitute 
a fine check-list for our guidance—furnish 
a@ means by which we can discover gaps 
in our reading—help us to realize how 
much there is of quality that we have not 
read. Moreover, it leaves with us the 
fundamental thought that it is only 
through the reading which we do with 
enjoyment that true culture comes. 

But it is not sufficient to read books 
about books. They can no more be substi- 
tuted for reading the books themselves 
than can the reading of a prescription be 
a substitute for the taking of the medi- 
cine prescribed. 

Not a selfish procedure. The cultiva- 
tion of ourselves, of our own souls, this 
effort to build up a personality and a 
character within ourselves, is not a selfish 
process. 

Oscar Wilde in De Profundis, maintains 
that the Christ of two thousand years ago 
was the greatest altruist, the most mag- 
Nificently self-sacrificing being who ever 
walked among men. Yet this Christ, he 
maintains, was constantly building his 
own soul, was continuously and consist- 
ently creating his own character. 

It is Oscar Wilde’s thought that the 
Christ was an artist, producing, instead of 
a great picture, his own beautiful charac- 
ter; that he was a sculptor, chiseling, 
out of his life of pain and self-denial, his 
own flawless soul; that he was an archi- 
tect, constructing not an imposing edifice 
of wood and stone, but year after year 
building up his own individuality into 
a character that has left its impression 
upon the human race for all time. This 
process is, then, far from being selfish. 
In fact, I know of no duty which presents 
itself to us as librarians that is higher 
than this obligation to fit ourselves for 
the position which we occupy—to make 
of ourselves the sort of persons that the 
nature of our work requires us to be. 
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WISCONSIN PRODUCTS 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission Exhibition, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
December 1-8, 1923 


By Irma Hochstein, Legislative Reference Library 


“We want the exhibit to demonstrate 
to the people of Wisconsin that Wiscon- 
sin is a good state to live in, that the op- 
portunities for its young men and women 
to make a living and to contribute their 
services are better here than in other 
states, that Wisconsin’s aim is to provide 
the best for its citizens and to give the 
best services to other states and coun- 
tries.” I listened to Mr. Foster’s words 
while we were waiting for our location 
assignment the day before the opening of 
the second annual exhibition of Wiscon- 
sin products in the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, my eyes resting on the panorama 
of Wisconsin scenery, the mural back- 
ground painted for the exhibit. The 
scenery, with its memory-provoking pic- 
tures of fragrant pines, Door county 
cherry blossoms, wide spreading corn 
fields, and western Wisconsin hills seemed 
stretched above the exhibit as an ever 
present ideal for the exhibitors that they 
in their work might aspire to equal it in 
its beauty and repose. 

We had come with the contribution of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission: 
Wisconsin books by Wisconsin authors. 
This as our means of demonstrating the 
work of the Commission to the state. 
While we unpacked our boxes, I thought 
of McCarthy’s words in The Wisconsin 
Idea “‘Prosperity exists for the betterment 
of the human being and for no other pur- 
pose. * * * Our civilization, with its 
wealth and prosperity, must be made to 
exist for its true purposes—the better- 
ment, the efficiency and the welfare of 
each individual.’’* 

Here Wisconsin’s prosperity was being 
exhibited—all around us were evidences 
of its prosperity and its material produc- 
tions. Did this prosperity make our civi- 
lization exist for its true purposes—the 
betterment, the efficiency and the welfare 
of each individual? 
~~*Wisconsin Idea, p. 11. 


During the week of the exhibit we had 
opportunity to examine the selection of 
books we had brought with us, and the 
exhibits, with that subconscious question. 
We felt a real pride in the creative pro- 
duction of the state. Mellocreme cheese 
cooperatively produced and marketed, 
Barron county cooperative creamery but- 
ter, furniture, lumber products, enamel 
ware, demonstrations showing how to in- 
stall freshly running water in farm 
houses, the process of paper manufacture, 
aluminum products, milk products of all 
kinds, dynamos and Evinrudes, batteries, 
bedsteads and bathing suits, the list is 
too long to be inclusive in this short 
space. The exhibit even of this wealth 
of material prosperity contained evidence 
of our attempt to create a civilization for 
the welfare of the individual. Our own 
exhibit made us feel a vicarious pride in 
the products of Wisconsin authors. Our 
purpose in exhibiting was to show the 
work being carried on for the public by 
two of the departments of the Commis- 
sion: the Traveling Library Department 
and the Legislative Reference Library. 

When the plans for the exhibit were 
being made, we were fired with the en- 
thusiasm of showing how Wisconsin au- 
thors have contributed to the progress 
and leadership of the state. In two short 
hours Miss Long had selected from her 
shelves books on every subject, agricul- 
ture, marketing, engineering and mechan- 
ics, history and travel, science, religion, 
government, economics, sociology—books 
known and used throughout the world. 
There were visitors from the entire state: 
Hayward and Clayton, Port Washington, 
Neenah, Brookfield, Eagle River, and dele- 
gations from other states. They were 
duly impressed with the usefulness of 
Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
in its eighteenth edition, and lingered 
lovingly over Hamlin Garland’s Book of 
the American Indian. “But that must be 
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very expensive,” said one wistful lad. 
“You can get it at your public library, you 
know,” I assured him. It was interesting 
to see what attracted different people. A 
northwoods fisherman laid down Smith’s 
Book of the Pike with reluctance. A 
young chemist, one of the very few chem- 
ists in the United States who are special- 
izing on cosmetics, he assured us, thought 
our chemistry selection incomplete even 
though he did approve of Kahlenburg’s 
Outlines of Chemistry. A radio fan asked, 
“Isn’t it about time Jansky got out a new 
book on radio?” A young soldier who 
inquired for Jameson’s Practical Mechan- 
ics, which he had used at a library at 
Beaume, France, had a friendly reunion 
with Miss Long when he discovered that 
she had served in the library there. A 
county agricultural agent who was form- 
erly a legislator and who was exhibiting 
cooperative creamery products, spent sev- 
eral hours over our books on marketing. 
Several school teachers stopped to glance 
through the literature, books like Leon- 
ard’s Poems of the War and Peace, Zona 
Gale’s Birth, Garland’s Boy life on the 
prairie. An exhibitor asked us to recom- 
mend books on psychoanalysis and sales- 
manship. A different phase of the exhibit 
appealed to each. Hundreds passed us 
with a passing glance at our posters and 
books. 


From the children we most frequently 
heard, “Have you got anything to give 
away?” “All the knowledge there is in 
books and on the printed page, if you 
care to go after it, if you have the energy 
and perseverance and attention to make it 
your own.” That’s the answer we wanted 
to make. Some of them took our free 
descriptive literature; some of the par- 
ents and some of the youths asked for 
The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls; some 
of them lingered, reading the posters and 
paging through several books; many mar- 
veled at the wealth of Wisconsin literary 
products. One red haired youth paused 
to glance appraisingly at the gazing 
throngs to the right and left where ho- 
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siery and bathing suits were being dis- 
played on living models and to favor us 
with a broad grin at the incongruity. I 
thought, “Our democracy works this way. 
In the sensational there is beauty, in this 
demonstration of materialistic prosper- 
ity we have the germs of striving. The 
cooperative associations exhibiting their 
cheese and butter and fruit are an illus- 
tration. The pageant of Wisconsin his- 
tory is another. There are things that 
need not be said in words. This tangible 
evidence displayed here will do more than 
words of ours.” 

We were glad that we were a part of 
this exposition to show the eighty thou- 
sand visitors what the Free Library Com- 
mission is doing to help those who say 
to themselves, “I want to know,” by tell- 
ing them where and how they can find 
out. It has helped spread the word that 
the state of Wisconsin is providing the 
means of acquiring knowledge to the 
seeker for knowledge. 


Heard at the Exhibit 


“I don’t know what we'd do in North- 
ern Wisconsin without the traveling li- 
brary.” County superintendent of schools. 

“I used to keep a traveling library in 
my drug store until I got the flu. Now I 
want to start again.” Old gentleman from 
Eagle River. 

“Yes, you can get all these books in 
your public library. If you can’t, notify 
the Traveling library department.” 

“Will Miss Long be here this evening? 
I must come to see her. She has been 
so good about sending us books for our 
club papers.” 

“I’ve just had a book published in that 
series.” Young author passing by to his 
best girl. 

“Have you got anything to give away?” 

“We all use the traveling library.” 
Whole family from Port Washington. 

“It’s a great work and a great help for 
us.” Legislator describing the Legisla- 
tive Reference Library exhibit to a per- 
sonally conducted party of friends. 
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FATHERS AND SONS 


In the Publishers’ Weekly for April 21, 
1923, there appeared an article by Frank 
H. Cheley on “Fathers and Sons and the 
Out-of-doors,” accompanied by a bibliog- 
raphy of “Books That Tell You How” 
and of “Stories That Will Make You 
Want To Go.” 

Mr. Frederick Melcher, in commenting 
on this article, makes the suggestion that 
there are other books which fathers and 
growing boys may enjoy together. 

This comment set us thinking. 


Why not suggest books to the fathers 
and sons for the winter reading? There 
is always more time to read in winter 
than in summer. Therefore let us con- 
sider the books which the fathers and 
sons may enjoy together. It must be 
a “good book.” Now a “good book” is 
one which the father will sit up to read 
after the son has gone to bed.1 There is 
real interest for both in this kind. 


It may be offered to the boy first. It 
would give a boy a proper pride to have 
read Jom Sawyer and then to induce his 
father to read it—the father who has 
missed it in his youth. Also some boys 
know John Silver before their fathers 
make his acquaintance. Or fathers and 
sons together can follow the sea after 
Moby Dick, or in the Cruise of the Cacha- 
jot, or with Masterman Ready, or with 
Slocum in Sailing Alone Around the 
World. This leaves also Captains Cow 
rageous and Two Years Before the Mast, 
and Robinso Crusoe which was written 
for fathers but which has been borrowed 
for the sons. This list might also in- 
clude the buccaneers and pirates of 
Stockton and of Verrill. 


Now to follow adventure on the sea 
with adventure on land we may satisfy 
the tired business man and the restless 
boy with Grinnell’s When Buffalo Ran, 
or Remington’s Crooked Trails, or Roose- 
velt’s Stories of the Great West. Also 
such narratives as Daniel Boone, Wilder- 
ness Scout, and Janvier’s Aztec Treasure 
House will fill some winter evenings. 


Add also Bechdolt’s When the West was 
Young, Parkman’s Oregon Trail, Hough’s 
Story of the Cowboy, with perhaps Lew 
Sarett’s cowboy songs. 

There should also be some place for 
the frozen north of Hunters of the Great 
North, and other tales of the explorers. 

Or there is adventure and romance in 
one’s own state. In Wisconsin where 
the fathers have seen forests cut down 
and the sons have seen them turned into 
commodities, there is excellent back- 
ground for Harold Titus’ Timber, for 
Parker’s Right of Way, for White’s Blazed 
Trail, Riverman, The Cabin, and The 
Forest, or Holman Day’s Rider of the 
King Log; and for descriptions of the in- 
dustry such books as are published by 
the Biltmore Forest School. 

For Wisconsin also Hamlin Garland’s 
Son of the Middle Border and Muir’s Story 
of My Boyhood are of particular interest. 

In stories of other industries we may 
allow the father’s knowledge of industry 
and of science to help to illuminate for 
the boy such volumes as Collins’ Wonders 
of Chemistry, of Kelly’s Boy Mineral Col- 
lectors, or of Collins’ Book of the Stars, 
or Thomson’s Outline of Science. At the 
same time these will bring back a satis- 
faction to the father in recollecting his 
own boyhood collecting and experiments, 
or the science courses of his college days. 

The son and the father are now both 
breathlessly pursuing the radio. At a 
recent radio show orders approximating 
$1,000,000 worth of apparatus were 
placed—and this by adults. Perhaps the 
sets were Christmas presents for the 
sons? At any rate both fathers and sons 
borrow books on radio from the libraries 
and read and subscribe for Radio Broad- 
cast and Radio News. 

And then there is the relationship rep- 
resented by “when I was a boy.” With- 
out being definitely expressed this in- 
terest gives both a keen enjoyment in 
Stalky @ Co., in Story of a Bad Boy, in 
Martin Eden, Penrod, The Varmint, and 
in Tom Brown’s School Days. 


When ‘juveniles’ are really good. parents read them after the children have gone to bed.’ — 
Jehn Macy 


in Child’s Guide to Reading. 
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The titles already suggested belong to 
the older boy. But suppose it is the 
little boy who engages his father’s at- 
tention. Perhaps the fortunate father can 
spend the hours before bedtime with his 
son. Then he may enjoy with him the 
Arkansaw Bear, Nights with Uncle Re- 
mus, the William Henry Letters, or the 
Story of Dr. Dolittle. 

For boys, little or big, the father who 
discovered poetry when he was a boy 
will welcome some volume of ringing 
verse. Let us suggest This Singing 
World, the Boy's Book of Verse, or the 
Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. 
Or special favorites may be preferred in 
Kipling, in Alfred Noyes, or in Masefield. 

The best out of the father’s early pleas- 
ures will thus be shared with the son 
and the son’s discoveries will be communi- 
cated to the father. 


Now, my son, is life for you, 
And I wish you joy of it,— 


And the joy that laughs and sings 
Where a foe must be withstood, 
Joy of headlong happy chance 
Leading on the battle dance. 

From Wishes for My Son by Thomas 
McDonough in Untermeyer. This Sing- 
ing World. 





The Books 
Twain, Mark. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Harper. $2.25. 


Adventures on the Sea 


Stevenson, R. L. Treasure Island. Jacobs. 
$1.50 (Washington Square). 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick, or, The 
Whale; illus. by Meade Schaeffer. Dodd. 
$3.50. 

Bullen, F. T. Cruise of the Cachalot; round 
the world after sperm whales. 1899. Ap- 
pleton. $1.75. 

Marryat, Frederick. Masterman Ready. 


n.d. Jacobs. 

Slocum, Joshua. 
world in the sloop Spray. 
Century. $1.90. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Captains courageous. n.d. 
Doubleday. $1.90. 

Dana, R. H. Two years before the mast. 
n.d. Macmillan. $1.50. (Children’s clas- 
sics.) 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Harper. 
$1.75 (Library edition) (illus. by Rhead). 

Stockton, F. R. Buccaneers and pirates of 


$1.50 (Fairmount classics). 
Sailing alone around the 
New ed. 1911. 


our coasts. 1898. Grosset. $.75. 
Verrill, A. H. Boys’ book of buccaneers. 
1923. Dodd. $2.00. 
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Adventures on Land 
Grinnell, G. B. When buffalo ran. 1926 
Yale univ. press. $2.00. 
Remington, Frederic. Crooked trails. 1898. 


Harper. $2.00. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. Stories of the great 
West; illus. by F. Remington and others. 


1909. Century. $1.75. 

White, S. E. Daniel Boone, wilderness soout. 
1922. Doubleday. $1.75. 

Janvier, T. A. Aztec treasure house. n.d. 
Harper. $2.00. 

Bechdolt, F. R. When the West was young. 
1922. Century. $2.00. 

Parkman, Francis. Oregon trail; illus, by 
F. Remington. 1900. Little. $2.00. 


Hough, Emerson. Story of the cowboy. n.d. 
Appleton. $2.00. 


Sarett, L. R. Many many moons; a book of 


wilderness poems, with introd. by Carl 
Sandburg. 1920. Holt. $1.50. 
Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Hunters of the great 
North. 1922. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Romance of the Forest 
Titus, Harold. Timber. 1922. Small. $1.76. 
Parker, Sir Gilbert. Right of way. Grosset. 
$.75. 


White, S. FE. Blazed trail. Grosset. $.75. 
——Riverman. Grosset. $.75. 
——The cabin. 1911. Doubleday. $2.00. 


——tThe forest. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Day, H. F. Rider of the king log. 
Burt. $.75. 

Biltmore forest school, Biltmore, North Caro- 
lina. 


1928. 


Boyhood in Wisconsin 
Garland, Hamlin. Son of the middle border. 


1917. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Muir, John. Story of my boyhood and youth. 
1913. Houghton. $3.25. 


Industry and Science 


Collins, A. F. Wonders of chemistry. 1922. 
Crowell. $1.60. 

Kelly, J. G. Boy mineral collectors. 1898. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 

Collins, A, F. Book of stars. 1915. Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 

Thomson, J. A. Outline of science. 4.v. 
1922. Putnam. $4.50 per v. 

Radio Broadcast. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Radio News. $2.50. Experiment pub. co., 


53 Park Pl, N. Y. City. 


When I Was a Boy 

Kipling, Rudyard. Stalky & Co. 
$1.90. 

Aldrich, T. B. Story of a bad boy. Hough- 


Doubleday. 


ton. $2.00 (Riverside bookshelf.) 

London, Jack. Martin Eden. 1909. Gros- 
set. $.75. 

Tarkington, Booth. Penrod. 1914. Gros- 
set. $.75. 

Johnson, O. M. The Varmint. 1916. New ed. 
Little. $1.75. 


Tom Brown's school days; 
$1.75. 


Hughes, Thomas. 
illus. by Rhead. MHarper. 
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For the Little Son 


Paine, A. B. Arkansaw bear. 1903. Alte- 
mus. $1.50. 

Harris, J. C. Nights with Uncle Remus. 
1904. Houghton. $2.25. 

Diaz, Mrs. A. M. William Henry letters. 
n.d. Lothrop. $1.50. 

Lofting, Hugh. Story of Dr. Dolittle; illus 
by the author. 1920. Stokes. $2.00. 
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Ringing Verse 

Untermeyer, Louis. This singing world. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

Fish, H. D. Boy’s book of verse. 
$2.00. 

Stevenson, B. E. comp. 
for young folks; illus. 
Holt. $3.00. 


Stokes. 


Home book of verse 
by Willy Pogany. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK—LATER REPORTS 


Additional reports of the celebration of 
Children’s Book Week in the state have 
been received by the Bulletin after the 
copy for the December number had gone 
to press. These reports offer such an 
addition to the record of the Week in the 
state that we feel that it is necessary to 
add them to the reports in the December 
Bulletin. 

Ashland featured essays on “A book 
I have liked” with representatives from 
the Catholic Women’s Club and the 
schools as judges. The contest was the 
first ever held upon such an occasion and 
the librarian considered it a decided suc- 
cess. Books were given as prizes. Cum- 
berland celebrated by having the largest 
and best display of books ever shown at 
the public library. Delavan featured new 
books and took orders for Christmas gifts 
which were ordered through the local 
dealer. Elkhorn published a list of good 
books reminding the public that the li- 
brary selected with particular care the 
titles on their children’s shelves. The 
librarian also offered to secure for the 
library any good book which was re- 
quested by the patrons. 

A book party marked the Week for the 
Galesville Public Library. The imper- 
sonation of An Old-fashioned Girl and 
Toby Tyler carried off prizes. Book mark 
and book plate contests were held in the 
school. Hudson used a novel entertain- 
ment by having scenes portrayed from 
famous books. Tom Sawyer’s whitewash- 
ing the fence scored a hit. Other scenes 
were from Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Janesville reported that those who vis- 
ited the exhibits of new books were par- 
ticularly appreciative of the opportunity 


which the library offered them. Kilbourn 
had excellent publicity for the occasion 
and featured not only exhibits but poster 
contests. At a large public meeting held 
in the theatre, Miss Reely, State Library 
Commission, made the principal address. 

Lake Mills reported the huge success 
of its character party. The librarian re- 
ports that the interest in hunting for 
characters to be represented was tre- 
mendous. The librarian and school li- 
brarian cooperated in making up a list 
of books suggested for Christmas pres- 
ents. Lists of questions on book charac- 
ters copied from the May, 1923, Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin stimulated much in- 
terest among the children in the schools. 
Posters and book exhibits also attracted 
much attention. The parent-teachers 
meeting was the biggest event of the 
Week. There was a crowded house. 

The interest shown in the books dis- 
played for Children’s Book Week at Me- 
nasha was indicated by the fact that 
when the books were released for circu- 
lation, 556 were drawn out in one day. 
The Menasha paper carried a Children’s 
Book Week advertisement running across 
the full width of the top of the paper. 
Mineral Point emphasized the Week by 
books offered to the children, especially 
books which they needed for school read- 
ing. 

New London’s celebration was so ex- 
tensive that justice cannot be done to it 
in this brief comment. Advance adver- 
tising was thoroughly organized and car- 
ried into the theatres, stores and 
churches. Numerous book exhibits were 
prepared, posters to the number of 75 
were entered in the contest, prizes were 
furnished chiefly by the Rotary Club and 
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the theatre. Five assembly programs at 
the high school were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of good books. Themes and 
limericks were also written in the Eng- 
lish classes. A special story hour was 
held for the smaller children. The Week 
was followed by a display of prize posters 
and a selection of some of the best books 
in the book store window. The librarian 
reports that the success of the celebra- 
tion was due to the wonderful spirit of 
cooperation. 

Neenah had begun plans for the Week 
by organizing a Vacation Reading Club 
during the summer. The diplomas were 
awarded to this club during Children’s 
Book Week. Oconto exhibited new school 
books and also a collection of children’s 
catalogues and lists of children’s books 
which parents might use in selecting 
books for Christmas presents. Orders 
were placed through the local book 
dealer. The celebration at Platteville 
was held in the library instead of at the 
normal school as last year. Interesting 
articles appeared in the local paper. Dis- 
plays were arranged in the downtown 
windows, essays in the high school were 
written on “The books I like best.” The 
display at the library was particularly 
successful because of the attractiveness 
of the volumes. The librarian says, “I 
think many of the children had never 
seen so many beautiful, new, clean books 
at once in all their lives. It created quite 
a sensation, and several children brought 
their parents to see the sight.” 

Character tableaux representing all the 
favorites of children’s book heroes and 
heroines marked the celebration at 
Portage. Entertainments were arranged 
both for the lower grades and for the 
high school grades. Essays were written 
on “My favorite book.” The prize win- 
ning essays were published. 

A gift of Maxfield Parrish’s edition of 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales and Won- 
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der Book was received by the South Mil- 
waukee library to celebrate the Book 
Week. This appeared in the exhibit 
among other books in less expensive edi- 
tions and good bindings which were sug- 
gested for purchase. The cooperation of 
the schools and the library marked the 
whole of Sparta’s celebration. Several of 
the ministers in the churches also used 
books as their topics for talks. Book 
diplomas were given for reading done 
during the summer. The boys and girls 
of the upper grades came to the library 
for instruction in the use of the library. 
Spring Green entertained the children be- 
low the seventh and eighth grades by spe 
cial stories at the library. There were 
also exhibits of books for the children. 
Waukesha reports that they did the 
usual advertising, had displays in usual 
store windows and gave talks before the 
parent-teacher meeting, clubs and teacher 
training classes. The public particularly 
appreciated the attractive displays of 
books. The library held a tea for the 
grade teachers, using the displays of new 
books as the feature for entertainment. 
Waupun had excellent newspaper articles 
on childrens’ reading, and suggested 
“Why not books for your children at 
Christmas time?” The library took or- 
ders for books which were placed with 
the local dealer. The pupils at Wausau 
voted Tom Sawyer the favorite book. 
Many other titles also held a place in the 
voting. The library at Wisconsin Rapids 
took the occasion to comment on the type 
of reading done by the children and 
showed their wide interest in worth- 
while subjects. A feature of their cele- 


bration was also space devoted by a 
local department store in their news- 
paper advertising to an advertisement of 
Children’s Book Week. The exhibits at 
the library were planned on the idea 
that books are as essential to the real 
life of the child as meat and drink. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Publications New or Revised 

Notices of indexes, directories, special 
dictionaries and supplementary material 
are always eagerly scanned, and are be- 
coming increasingly valuable in public 
libraries. A new work with promising 
features is Crowell’s Dictionary of Busi- 
ness and Finance, published by Crowell 
at $3 and included in the Bulletin’s pres- 
ent list of books. The comment of the 
Bankers’ Magazine describes it as “per- 
haps the most complete and comprehen- 
sive work of its kind that has yet been 
offered to the public. It will be invalu- 
able to the business man and executive.” 

The second edition of Index to Short 
Stories, by Firkins, is most welcome. 
Greatly enlarged over the previous edi- 
tion, it includes names of 88 American 
and English authors which were not in 
the first edition, stories of 91 foreign 
authors not previously given, and in all 
17,288 stories are indexed. The list is 
alphabetically arranged in an author- 
title index. The periodicals referred to 
are listed forming a convenient checklist 
for the librarians and the same is true for 
the list of books indexed; authors are also 
arranged by nationality. The work is 
published by H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City, at $12. 

Announcement is made that a new edi- 
tion of Bowman’s New World is in prepa- 
ration. Pending publication there is now 
offered to users of the book a supplement 
containing new material entitled “The 
Situation of the United States,” which, 
with other additions and changes, will be 
included in the revised work. The price 
of a single copy of the supplement is 50 
cents, and may be secured from the World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Librarians should be sure to get this 
supplement where they have the original 
volume. It may be well to add that the 
work has been considered from the first 
as a remarkable contribution in the study 
of international problems. 

“There Is No Frigate Like a Book” 

“The best service that libraries can ren- 


der the farmer is to make him forget at 
times that he is a farmer.” This opinion 
was expressed by Professor John Phelan, 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College, in 
an address before the Institute for Libra- 
rians at Amherst, September 20. 

“I am convinced that the future of agri- 
culture in the East, indeed, its future in 
all of the United States, will be deter- 
mined quite as much by the cultural as 
the technical agencies. By cultural 
agencies I mean the intellectual, the spir- 
itual, the recreational and social agencies 
—all that enters into the making of a 
home, a community, a life, a larger 
amount of daily human happiness. By 
technical I mean the teaching of agri- 
culture as such. Farming differs from 
other businesses in that it is not only a 
means of making a living—it is a mode of 
life. And the amount of human happi- 
ness in this mode of life does not depend 
solely on the income, but on the devel- 
opment of one’s appreciations—in short, 
on culture. 

“The greatest thing that the libraries 
can do for the farmer, for the doctor, for 
the preacher, for the college professor, is 
to make him forget for a part of the time 
that he is a farmer, a doctor, a preacher, 
or a college professor. For we are all 
farmers, doctors, teachers and others, in 
deadly danger of the rut. This menaces 
the farmer particularly, because life and 
labor on the farm are intertwined. I need 
not say to you that books and reading 
constitute one means by which this may 
be done. 

“I would rather teach the farmers of 
the United States to enjoy reading, the 
love of a book, than teach them technical 
agriculture. I feel sure that a more stable 
civilization can be built if we meet the 
human as well as the technical needs of 
agriculture, and meet these human needs 
first.”—Massachusetts Library Club Bul- 
letin, Oct., 1923. 


Also Public Library Service 
The following service was _ recently 
asked by a bank: 
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QuEsTION: What books can you sug- 
gest on home economics and budget-mak- 
ing for the home for a bank that is plan- 
ning to add this service to its women’s 
department? 

ANSWER: The following is a list of 
books on these subjects: Art of Spend- 
ing; How to Live Better and Save More, 
by American School of Home Economics. 
(Published for the use of banks in budget 
planning. Other good and inexpensive 
material may be obtained from the same 
source.) Business of the Household, by 
C. W. Taber and others. Getting Your 
Money’s Worth, by Isabel E. Lord. House- 
hold Accounting and Economics, by W. A. 
Sheaffer. Save and Have; a Book of Sav- 
ing Graces” for American Homes. Spend- 
ing the Family Income, by S. Agnes Don- 
ham. Successful Family Life on the Mod- 
erate Income, by Mary W. Abel. Thrift 
by Household Accounting and Weekly 
Cash Record Accounts. 


Pamphlets of Unusual Interest 


The Year Book of the National Story 
Tellers’ League for 1921-22 is something 
which will be of value in libraries where 
story hours are being planned. Some of 
the suggestions given are brought out in 
such topics as the following: Stories and 
object talks suitable for children from 6 
to 14 years of age; steps in character- 
building as taught through stories (suit- 
able for children ranging from 12 To 18); 
health fairy tales; health poems; humor- 
ous stories; stories for special days, and 
others. The cost of the pamphlet is slight 
and may be secured from the National 
Story Tellers’ League, 1602-5 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. It is advisable to 
keep in touch with the publications and 
work of this League. 

From the Canadian Pacific Railway 
comes an interesting reprint, Ports of a 
Thousand Romances by Fannie Butcher. 
The nature of the article which appeared 
originally in the Bookman, is somewhat 
revealed in the sub-title, “A Reader’s 
Guide for Round-the-World Travelers.” It 
may be secured upon application to the 
Railway’s office, Chicago, 40 North Dear- 
born Street. In case of writing for this 
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pamphlet, mention should be made of the 

Bookman. 

By sending to Dodd, Mead & Company, 
443-449 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
a copy of the pamphlet, William Locke: 
An Appreciation, by Coningsby Dawson, 
may be secured. 

A valuable bibliography which should 
be “at work” in every library where there 
is an interest in the subject is, List of 
References on Juvenile Courts and Proba- 
tion in the United States; Bulletin 124, 
Children’s Bureau. It may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 

Other pamphlets which will supplement 
similar material in books on the shelves, 
and subject matter which is in constant 
demand are the following: 

Athletic Tests for boys and girls. Bureau 
of Education. (Physical series No. 2.) 
Prepared by the Playground and Recre- 

ation Association of America, it may be 

secured from the Bureau of Education, 

Washington, D. C., or from Superintend- 

ent of Public Documents, for 5 cents; ad- 

ditional copies 2 cents. The two pam- 
phlets below may be secured in the same 
way, and at the same price. 


Dramatics for health teaching, by Har- 
riet Wedgwood. Buréau of Education. 
(Health education bulletin No. 13.) 

Preparation of school grounds for play 
fields and athletic events. Bureau of 
Education. (Physical education series 
No. 1.) 

Shall I Keep the Old Blue Books? 

In the back numbers of the Wisconsin 
Blue Book there is certain information 
which is not repeated in later volumes. 
An examination of the volumes discloses 
the following: 

In the volumes as old as 1868 there are 
copies of the constitutions of Wisconsin and 
the United States; Jefferson’s manual of 
parliamentary practice, and governmental de- 
partments. 
1880—Maps: Assembly districts, Congres- 

sional districts, and judicial districts. 
1885—Outline history of Wisconsin. 
1891—-Indian reservations. 

Wars of the U. S. 

1905—Historical outline of admission of Wis- 

consin into the Union. 

1909—History of the State Capitol. 
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1911—Outline history of Wisconsin by date 
repeated. 
One illustration from each state insti- 
tution and several of the University. 

1916—History of the industries of the state, 
including forest industries and mining, 
as well as manufacturing and agricul- 
ture. (Original W. G. S. bulletin out 
of print.) 

1917—State parks. 
Official guide and history of the new 
State Capitol, description of art works 
with illustrations. 

1919—Wisconsin war activities, giving vari- 
ous units and officers of the National 
Guard; description of work and names 
of officers of State Council of Defense, 
Food administration, Loyal legion, 
Four minute men, Red Cross; Thrift 
stamp and Liberty Loan record by 
counties, 

1921—State statistics from 1920 census. 
Names of Federal officers and mem- 
bers of Congress. 
Names of all county officers, 1920-1921. 
Names of members in each branch of 
State Government since its organiza- 
tion, with dates of term of office. 

1923—Brief outline of Wisconsin history. 
Comparison of four Wisconsin capitols. 
State Parks. 
History of Wisconsin Indian tribes. 
History of Wisconsin educational ac- 
tivities. 
Article on Wisconsin tax System, 
Index to U. S. and Wisconsin consti- 
tutions. 
Historical sketch of State University. 
History of State departments. 
History of State Fair and its ideal 
system, 
History of Wisconsin National Guard. 
Names of principal state officers of 
every state in the U. S. 
Colored maps and State flag in colors. 

Of these volumes the library will choose 


the ones most useful if it cannot keep all. 
If greatly crowded for shelving space the 
librarian may take the books apart and 
put the special articles in pamphlet bind- 
ers for the reference file. In this way 
duplicate copies of articles may be con- 
veniently kept. 
NELLIE B. McALPIN, 
Beloit Public Library. 
Mrs. FrANK E. MILLER, 
Aram Public Library, Delavan. 


A summary of reports given at the Dis- 
trict Library Meeting, Delavan, Novem- 
ber 6, 1923. 


Encyclopedias Offered 


Miss Josephine Goll, 152 Prospect 
Street, Milwaukee, offers a set of the 
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ninth edition of the Britannica or a set 
of Chambers to any small library in Wis- 
consin that will pay express. Both are in 
good condition. Address your request as 
above. 

A set of the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is offered to any 
small Wisconsin Library at the cost of 
transportation only. Address Mrs. H. M. 
Blumenthal, 613 James Street, Columbus, 
Wisconsin. 


New Book List Service 


A new book list service for libraries 
igs described in circulars just received 
from the H. W. Wilson Company. The 
plan is to maintain a central office for 
compiling popular book lists and for 
printing lists compiled by libraries, thus 
making a greater variety available to all 
at a lower cost. There will be no dupli- 
cation of service offered by the American 
Library Association as each office is to 
give the other advance notice of lists 
planned. 

The main series of lists is planned pri- 
marily to meet the needs of public libra- 
ries. But school and college libraries 
could also use it to suggest books for 
general reading by students. It is be- 
lieved that even small libraries can find 
the lists useful as an aid in book buying 
and for bulletin use even if they do not 
feel that they can afford to buy copies 
in quantities for free distribution. The 
lists are offered in a series of ten num- 
bers for a year on a subscription basis. 
The annual cost for three copies of each 
of ten lists is only eighty cents. Non- 
subscribers to the series may buy copies 
of separate lists but, of course, only at a 
higher rate. 

The lists are called “Lantern Lists.” 
The first two numbers are “Books of Ad- 
venture” and “Cheerful Books.” Miss 
Zaidee Brown is the editor. More com- 
plete information can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the office of Lantern Lists, care 
of H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University 
Avenue, New York City. 


Cutting Out Frauds 
If anyone of the book-trade or anyone 
who is book-wise happens to hear of a 
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neighbor or fellow townsman who has 
been sold a set of reference books under 
the flattering appeal that he is one of 
the five people in his city to be permitted 
to have the set this wiser person may 
simply laugh and think to himself that 
“There’s a fool born every minute.” If 
he will take a little longer look at the 
matter, however, he will realize that, if 
anyone is badly treated by publishers in 
any field of selling, there is a consequent 
reflection on the entire publishing indus- 
try. 

It is a real satisfaction to see that the 
Federal Trade Commission, in its deci- 
sion of November 15, rendered an em- 
phatic rebuke to a subscription publish- 
ing house which has been selling a set of 
reference books on this plan of flattering 
the possible subscriber with false pre- 
tenses. Everyone in the trade has had 
some contact with this type of selling and 
will be glad that it has been given its 
proper label. 

This selling scheme as it is usually 
worked provides that a sample of a loose- 
leaf reference set be shown and the per- 
son interviewed is told that he or she 
has been selected as one of five people in 
the city whose approval and interest 
would make it passible to market this im- 
portant work. After it is fully conveyed 
that this is to be a free gift of a set of 
a good deal of value, it then develops 
that, to keep it up-to-date, there is a cer- 
tain service extending over five and ten 
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years and that this service of supple- 
mental matter will cost perhaps $49. The 
subscriber, feeling that he js getting the 
set for nothing and paying only the price 
for the supplemental material, subscribes 
with that in mind. 


Those who know more about values in 
reference sets will realize that the price 
placed on the supplemental matter is 
sufficient to cover the value of the set 
plus the supplements. This type of fraud 
is not harmful merely to the person who 
has made the contract or to the reputa- 
tion of the house that has entered into it, 
but involves anyone who may thereafter 
try to sell books, and the showing up of 
this sort of fraud removes a handicap 
from all other legitimate subscription 
selling as well as from bookselling in any 
field. Whoever has taken the initiative 
to bring this thing about has done a good 
turn to the book industry. Especially to 
be congratulated is The Subscription 
Book Publishers’ Association, a group of 
subscription houses that require sound 
methods from their members. 


The above is a reprint of part of an 
editorial in the Publisher’s Weekly for 
December 1, 1923. It may be of interest 
to know that the publishing house con- 
cerned in the affair had recently bees 
operating through agents in this state. 
We suggest that you read again Miss Mer- 
rill’s article on “Businesslike Book Buy- 
ing” in the Bulletin for February, 1921. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The stretch of five weeks from Good 
Book Week to the holiday recess was 
filled with intensive study in all of the 
courses. The Children’s course was con- 
tinued during the weeks before Christmas 
by lessons and practice in story telling, 
the study of books for little children, 
and the illustrators of children’s books. 
In Book Selection, the principles of se 
lection in history, travel and sociology 
filled the time allotted to this course. Be- 


sides the usual lectures, reading, and re 
ports that form the background of the 
study for these important groups, there 
were several lectures from the outside 
that contributed to their broader under- 
standing. 

Prof. Carl Russell Fish in his super’ 
evaluation of a list of books in American 
History brought to a fitting close the con- 
sideration of this class, the introduction 
to which, reported in the Bulletin for De- 
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cember, had been given by Professor Pax- 
son and Dr. Schafer. Enough cannot be 
said in praise of the contributions that 
the professors of the different depart- 
ments of the University bring to the de- 
velopment of the courses in the Library 
School. When each course through logi- 
cal sequence has reached its natural 
technical development, the instructor is 
privileged to command an authority from 
the University faculty to round out the 
subject from the academic viewpoint. 

The week of December 3 was Travel 
Week, with class reports on books of 
travel, a lecture by Prof. E. A. Ross of 
the Department of Sociology on “Writing 
a Book of Travel,” and a second lecture 
by Mrs. Lucy Fletcher Brown of New 
York City on “Adventures in Korea.” 
Mrs. Brown displayed many rare Japanese 
prints in the gallery of the School, and 
Japanese and Chinese objects of art and 
jewelry in the foyer cases, thus providing 
a travel atmosphere. These lectures on 


travel correlated excellently with Sociol- 
ogy, the next topic for study in Book Se- 


lection. Prof. C. G. Dittmer (husband of 
Florence Farnham, W. L. S. ’09) gave an 
outstanding evaluation of a list of books 
in Sociology, prefacing his discussion of 
the books by a spirited call to the value 
of such books in a library, and the neces- 
sity of a thorough understanding of them 
by the library staff. 

The week of December 10 was Serial 
Week (why should not a Library School 
as well as a nation enjoy the coordination 
of special weeks?) with a reference prob- 
lem in the use of periodical indexes, lec- 
tures and practice in “serials” in the 
course in Library Economy, and the cata- 
loguing of periodicals. Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall gave an admirable lecture on 
“Personal Hygiene” in the course on 
Concerning the Profession. Miss Hazel- 
tine prefaced the introductory lectures in 
Subject Bibliography by two lectures in 
general bibliography, specifically on “Title 
Pages and Printers’ Marks” as a contribu- 
tion to the “History of Books and Print- 
ing.” These lectures were accompanied 
by an exhibition in the gallery of the 
School of facsimilies of old, rare and 
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famous title pages, of rare books in the 
foyer cases, and by an exhibition of 
modern title pages arranged by the class, 
chosen from books handled daily to ex- 
emplify the statement that books in all 
the centuries since the invention of print- 
ing have used the early printed book and 
its immediate predecessor the manuscript 
book as models. 

The usual number of oral quizzes and 
written lessons were introduced in all 
of the courses during these weeks. The 
final examination in Trade Bibliography 
and Book-buying was set on the comple- 
tion of this course, December 18. Sub- 
jects for the compilation of the bibliog- 
raphy required of every student for grad- 
uation were arranged before the holiday 
recess, which extended from noon on 
Wednesday, December 19, to 8:30 Thurs- 
day morning, January 3. 





School Notes 

The issue of The Drama for December, 
1923, prints a farce comedy in one act 
by Mary Katharine Reely, entitled “Fiit- 
termouse.” The play, produced several 
times while still in manuscript (permis- 
sion for production must now be ob- 
tained from The Drama) delighted its 
audiences. This same number of The 
Drama comments most favorably on the 
notable work of the Free Library Com- 
mission in its lending of standard and 
current plays with sufficient copies to al- 
low walking rehearsals, group readings, 
study groups, and production. “Such 
service,” the article says, “impels one to 
be enthusiastic, as the selection of the 
plays is exceptional.” 

The class of 1924 honored the faculty 
at a banquet Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 13, at the College Women’s Club. 
Covers were laid for fifty. With the 
background of the fine old mansion the 
occasion was an adequate introduction to 
the Yuletide, to which the appropriate 
and tastefully arranged table decorations 
gave an added emphasis. The guests 
found their places by clever place cards 
with satirical rhymes setting forh the 
foibles of the individuals. Later, the 
reading of these caused much merriment. 
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Following the dinner the party adjourned 
to the library where before an open fire 
Mrs. Lester told of the celebration of 
Christmas in New England, Miss Reely 
read poems of the winter season, and 
Miss Hazeltine, Christmas poems, while 
the singing of carols by the entire group 
brought a most delightful evening to an 
end. Miss McKenzie, the class president, 
presided; the committee of the class in 
charge of the arrangements was made 
up of Mrs. Kohler, Mrs. Nutting, and 
the Misses Young, Benedict, and Lieber- 
mann. 





Alumni Notes 

Margaret Reynolds, ’07, has been en- 
gaged to give a course of lectures on 
Business Libraries at the winter session 
of the Library School, Riverside, Calif. 
During the fall and early winter Miss 
Reynolds spoke before various groups in 
Milwaukee and Sheboygan on literary and 
library topics. 

Mrs. Ruth Knowlton Miller, ’09, has 
moved from her home in Montana and is 
now librarian of the U. S. Veteran’s Hos- 
pital No. 27, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Grace Lane ’09 (Mrs. Leon M. Young), 
is now living in Columbia, Mo., at 129 
Edgewood Ave. She has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant in the Acquisition de- 
partment of the University of Missouri. 

Winifred Gregory, '10, has resigned as 
assistant in the Technology department, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to join 
the staff of the H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York City, in early January. 

Mae I. Stearns, ’10, is the compiler of 
an interesting Checklist of Books Printed 
in English before 1641, recently published 
by the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Lillian E. Cook, ’12, on January 1, be- 
gan her new duties as director of the 
State Library Commission of North Da- 
kota, with headquarters at Bismarck. 
She resigned as librarian of the Normal 
School Library, Minot, No. Dak., to ac- 
cept a position of state-wide responsibil- 
ity. Bessie R. Baldwin, an assistant on 
the staff of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, 1905-07, has been appointed as- 
sistant to Miss Cook. Miss Baldwin has 
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been the librarian at Williston, No. Dak., 
for thirteen years. The North Dakota 
Library Commission is to be congratu- 
lated on securing these two able women, 
both with library experience in the state. 


Marian E. Potts, ’12, has resigned as 
librarian, Third Corps Area, Fort How- 
ard, Baltimore, to take again the position 
as librarian of the Municipal Information 
Bureau of the Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, on the resignation of 
Sophia Hall, noted below. Miss Potts filled 
this position in 1917-18, resigning to enter 
war work, which in turn she is leaving 
for paths of peace and her old work. 

Lucius H. Cannon, ’14, librarian of 
the Municipal Reference Branch of the 
St. Louis Public Library, is the author of 
a significant series of articles on “Public 
Library Reports and the Law,” now run- 
ning in Library Journal. The first three 
articles of the series appeared in the 
numbers for September 15, October 15 and 
November 15. 

May C. Lewis, ’14, writes that she is 
completing her second year in the serv- 
ice of the Seattle Public Library, the 
system and organization of which she 
commends most highly. She is filling the 
position of Teachers’ Reference Librarian 
in the Teachers’ room of the Schools de- 
partment. She writes: 


“The work is intensely interesting and 
very worth while. In our Teachers’ room 
we have all the books along educational 
lines, about sixty magazines, besides the 
reports and other publications of the 
schools of the leading cities of the coun- 
tries, college catalogues, and the reports 
and publications of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the education departments of 
various states. We also have a large col- 
lection of pamphlet material, together 
with pictures and clippings, and a model 
children’s library, for the use of the 
teachers. 

“There are about eighty schools in the 
city, besides the parochial schools, the 
private schools, and two normal schools. 
The professional spirit of the teachers is 
very high, and they do much professional 
reading, depending upon our department 
for many things, such as working out 
projects, plays, school programs, and out- 
side reading for their university exten- 
sion courses. In addition to the work 
which we do with the teachers, we do 
much work for the students in the de- 
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partment of education of the University 
of Washington. The school system of 
Seattle has been conducting a school sur- 
vey for the past year, and we are con- 
stantly doing research work and making 
bibliographies for those in charge of the 
survey. 

“At first the work was very difficult, 
because I was not familiar with the liter- 
ature of the. educational field, and with 
the educational problems of teachers. 
But I have been finding it one of the 
most fascinating phases of library work. 
Last year, in addition to the reference 
work, I had charge of the school libraries, 
eight permanent collections in schools. 
These I visited one day a month for 
book talks. This year the reference work 
has grown so heavy that this school 
visiting has been turned over to a new 
member of our staff. I still retain one of 
these schools, which I visit monthly. 
I also do the work in the Part-Time 
schools, and in the Opportunity classes. 
I am glad to have time for these, be- 
eause in this way I can still keep the 
school touch with the children.” 

Georgiana Mineau, ’15, has resigned as 
librarian of the Perkins Branch, Cleve- 
land Public Library, to accept a position 
in the department of branches, Seattle 
Public library. 

Alice B. Story, ’15, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, to join the 
staff of the Des Moines Public Library; 
she is to be in charge of one of the 
branches. 

Margaret E. Davenport, °16, was en- 
rolled in the summer session of Western 
Reserve University, studying social psy- 
chology among other subjects. 

Hazel F. Long, ’16, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library, Whiting, 
Ind. She has been children’s librarian 
for several years and her appointment 
comes as a well deserved promotion. 

Charlotte E. Smith, ’16, librarian, Car- 
ter Harrison Teclinical High School, Chi- 
cago, compiled the list of High School 
libraries in the American Library Direc- 
tory, 1923. In commenting on her work 
the editor of the Directory says: “For 
the High School list the editors are 
largely indebted to the work of Charlotte 
E. Smith, who has recently completed 2 
survey of this field in the interests of the 
National Education Association and the 
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School Libraries department of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.” 

Esther M. Swain, ’17, is an assistant 
in the Periodical division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Warner (Jane 
R. G. Marshall, 719) announce the birth 
of a daughter, Elizabeth Marshall, on 
December 4. Their address is now 386 
Fourth Avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Margaret E. Roulston, ’19, is now con- 
nected with the U. S. Veteran’s Bureau, 
Denver, having resigned her position in 
the Public Library. Her address is 911 
South Ogden St., Denver, Colorado. 

Jean M. Sexton, ’19, is the compiler and 
annotator of an interesting list of modern 
biographies, published in the Library Oc- 
current for October, the organ of the In- 
diana Library Commission, under the 
title of “The Kaleidoscope.” 

Florence Dodd, ’20, has been granted 
leave of absence for the second semester 
from her work in the Normal School Li- 
brary, Superior, Wis., and is planning a 
trip to Florida for the winter in company 
with her mother. 


E. B. Rodriguez, ’20, who was with the 
Philippine Press Bureau in Washington, 
D. C., has recently returned to the Islands, 
where his address is 1079 Singalong St., 
Manila, P. I. 

Margaret A. Quinlan, ’21, has resigned 
as assistant in the Children’s department, 
Detroit Public Library, in order to serve 
as acting children’s librarian during the 
school year in the Public Library, Antigo, 
Wis. 

Four recent letters from graduates in 
foreign countries are interesting for the 
picture of the work in other lands that 
they afford, at the same time revealing 
the fact that librarians have the same 
problems everywhere, showing the solidar- 
ity of library interests. A few excerpts 
are printed from these letters. 

Borghild Bjoérlykke, ’21, while serving 
as acting librarian for a number of 
months of the Norwegian Agricultural 
University, at Aas, pending the arrival 
of the newly appointed librarian, wrote 
of her work as follows: 
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“I started my work just before Christ- 
mas (1922). The head librarian is not 
coming until July so I have charge of the 
library until then. It is so hard to keep 
budget. I have to order books all the 
time, not only for the head library 
but also for the libraries of the different 
departments, and for the private libraries 
of the professors. We buy mostly for- 
eign books and I have to order them 
directly from the publishers. Then I get 
a lot of bills and I often get a terrible 
mixup as the money exchange varies 
every day. 

“We keep about 200 magazines. They 
did not come regularly during the war 
so I am trying to complete the sets now, 
and yesterday sent 300 volumes to the 
bindery. We exchange publications with 
a lot of foreign institutions, and receive 
all the publications from the American 
universities, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and all the Farmers Bulletins. 
I do not like the pamphlets, it takes so 
much time to catalog and classify them. 
I keep them in boxes and send them to 
the bindery once a year. 

“We get requests from all over the 
country for books. Our library is the 
largest in Scandinavia of its kind and 
there are often requests from abroad for 
books. Yesterday I was very surprised to 
get a letter from an American physician 
in Iowa wanting to borrow a book about 
dogs, because he could not locate it in 
any other library than ours. I am just 
through taking inventory. I don’t think 
it has ever been done before and it was 
a terrible job. 

“TI am afraid I am forgetting all my 
English and that certainly is a shame. 
But I am studying French all the time 
now, as I need it for my work and I am 
planning on going to Germany and France 
this summer.” 

Ruth A. Longdon, ’21, is librarian of 
Soochow University Library, China, a real 


missionary librarian. 


“The second year of my work has 
brought with it new problems but much 
encouragement also. We were given a 
much larger budget than the library had 
ever before had. Not only that but there 
was an added grant of one thousand dol- 
lars from the faculty and a gift of money 
for entire new tables and chairs from an 
alumni class. With our new stacks and 
furniture, all of oak, we feel very grand 
indeed. They are all made according to 
library standards, too. 


“This year I have as an assistant a 
graduate of this university. I have been 
giving him formal training throughout 
the year and it has taken about half of 
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my time. Because of that the other work 
has moved rather slowly. He has done 
beautifully with classification and cata- 
loguing. 

“The English part of this library is now 
entirely organized and it meant building 
up from the very beginning. Next year 
our energy is to be given to the Chinese 
books. We hope to catalog and classify 
them and to adopt a good loan system. 
Boone University conducts a _ library 
school, the only one in China. Two of 
the Chinese on the faculty are graduates 
of the New York State Library School. 
They have worked out a classification for 
Chinese books, based on the Dewey, and 
we are going to follow their classification. 
There is much agitation now for a good 
summer school in library science. I hope 
that it will soon come for we are handi- 
capped for assistants in our work. It is 
so expensive for us all to be giving in- 
dividual training. It will be easier, too, 
when the Chinese get the idea of library 
work as a profession. 

“Our library is being used a great deal 
more this year. Circulation statistics 
show a decided gain, the room has been 
more crowded with students and the 
faculty have made more use of it. The 
President and the Library Committee 
have stood behind me beautifully in all 
the changes and new policies. The mem- 
bers of the faculty have expressed ap- 
preciation and so it has made my work 
a joy to me. We started this year a 
supplementary reading department for 
the high school classes. Next year I am 
going to put more stress upon work with 
the high school. After registering the 
students I find that as many high school 
students are using the library as college 
students. There is a deplorable lack of 
books suited to them, too. 


“Miss Hays, the librarian of St. John’s 
University in Shanghai, Miss Wood, the 
librarian of Boone University, and I had 
a few days together in Shanghai some 
months ago. We talked over the library 
problems peculiar to our work out here 
and also visited several libraries, both of 
mission institutions and government 
schools. The time together was a great 
help and inspiration to all of us, the 
nearest to any kind of a library meeting 
as we get out here. We are trying to 
get in touch with other libraries and to 
build up a library consciousness which 
we hope will eventually work out into 
some kind of an organization. One thing 
that we miss out here is the opportunity 
to attend any library gatherings. 


“I am more enthusiastic than ever 
about the library outlook in this land. As 
for my own individual work, it continues 
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to be a joy in spite of the discourage- 
ments that come to us all. This is a 
great nation but she is passing through 
some very trying times. No wonder her 
leaders and the students are much dis- 
couraged at times. There is so much to 
be done. 

“I shall always feel grateful to the 
school for the careful training received 
there. It has helped me through many 
hard problems. I have given the simpli- 
fied form of the 800’s, which I received 
there, to four different libraries out here. 
They were very glad to get it, too. 
Finally in Shanghai I was able to have 
made library supplies which were satis- 
factory. That information I have also 
passed on, for it is far less expensive 
than ordering from the States for labor 
is cheap out here. I so enjoy the Library 
Bulletin with its news of the School.” 


Alfhild T. Bjerknes, ’22, senior as- 
sistant in one of the branches of Deich- 
man’s Library, Kristiania, Norway, writes 
of her work in part as follows: 


“Mr. Deichman lived from 1700-1780 
and gave his library to the city of Kris- 
tiania. It was opened in 1785. It re- 
ceives its money from the municipality. 
The main library has 80,000 to 90,000 
volumes. There are about 18,000 volumes 
in our branch which was opened in 1914. 
We use the Dewey classification and 
American catalogue rules. A borrower 
has two cards, one for fiction and one for 
non-fiction. He can only take one book 
on each card except when the book is in 
two volumes. Fiction can be kept two 
weeks, non-fiction four weeks. 

“Our periodicals are mainly Norwegian, 
with one Swedish, two Danish, one Ger- 
man, and the only one in English is 
American, the National Geographic Mag- 
azine. We do not take any newspapers 
for the public but two for the staff. 
These days I am clipping all the book 
reviews to paste on a poster to exhibit 
with the Christmas books. We've just 
got a cork bulletin board—there never 
was one in a Norwegian library, but I 
wanted one, so I described it and how 
useful it is! 

“As our library is situated in what is 
considered the poor people’s district (but 
those people are the richest these days), 
we have not had but a few English 
books. Now we have 100—not so many, 
but there are surprisingly many working- 
men who read English. I have just fin- 
ished writing the annotations for these 
books for a printed list. I have one 
assistant who, among other things, has 
to keep the shelves in order with the 
help of a boy who usually puts them up, 
and then we have one pupil who works 
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three and one-half hours a day, morning 
or afternoon. In the children’s room 
Miss Wennerblad (Wisconsin Library 
School ’17), has two pupils and the help 
of a boy, but the children’s room is pretty 
large (78 seating capacity) and circula- 
tion around 400-450 in the winter months. 
Ours is usually between 325-400 and Sat- 
urdays more. Our boy checks the cloaks 
for the readers in the cloakroom be- 
tween 4-9. And has to do the mending of 
the books and arranging of all the book 
cards also at night. 

“In the children’s room they have story 
hours Tuesdays and Fridays, Tuesdays 
for small children and Fridays for bigger. 
Very often they have someone from out- 
side to tell something and show pictures 
from different countries or on different 
subjects. Many times they have to do it 
twice on the same afternoon because there 
are many children. Miss Wennerblad 
and I talk English together mostly, but 
I forget so many words in spite of this.” 

Carina Vedel, ’23, as assistant in the 
State Library at Aarhus, Denmark, 
writes: 

“At present I am working in the cat- 
aloguing department, have been catalogu- 
ing “geography,” pure geography, not 
travel also, and I have had some funny 
old geographies to work upon, not in- 
cunabula, but very old and queer; it is 
strange to see how much people knew in 
olden times, that always amazes me.” 





Marriages 

May Westgate, 13, was married in June 
to Robert G. Richards, an instructor at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Their 
home address is 221 McCartney St., 
Easton. Mrs. Richards writes that her 
library experience seems not to be over 
as she has been pressed into service 
checking bibliographies, and consulted as 
to her methods of keeping newspaper 
clippings, rules for alphabeting, etc. 

Sophia Hall, 16, was married in Min- 
neapolis on December 26 to Carl M. Glid- 
den. At home, 1912 Third Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis. Miss Hall has been for sev- 
eral years the librarian of the Municipal 
Information Bureau of the Extension di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Kathinka I. von der Lippe, '17, was 
married at her home in Kristiania, Nor- 
way, in July to Mr. Schuffenberg, a civil 
engineer. They are making their home 
in Copenhagen. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Appleton. The report of the library for 
November, which was published in the 
local paper, indicated gratifying increase 
in the book collection, in circulation, and 
in the number of borrowers. The cir- 
culation of pictures and clippings was 
particularly mentioned. 

Fond du Lac. The popular book re- 
views held by the public library staff, 
open to the public, served to give sug- 
gestions for Christmas gifts before the 
holidays. Each member of the staff se- 
lected two books, suitable for gifts for 
men, two for women, and two for chil- 
dren, reviewing them in the light of their 
particular appeal. 

Miss Dodd gave a reading of The Serv- 
ant in the House by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy before the auxiliary of the Y. M. 
C. A. 

Green Bay. The library reports that 
interesting reference questions are com- 
ing in. Some of the questions follow: 
“How many steam engineers are there in 
the country?” “Where did Madame Curie 
receive her education?” “When did the 
first steamboat come to Green Bay?” 
“Have you a book on oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing?” Spanish grammar, house plans, 
history of the Wisconsin Veterans’ Home, 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Janesville. The public library has un- 
dertaken to furnish books to the patients 
in the hospital. Also a collection has 
been placed in the Chevrolet plant. 

Classes from the high school are being 
instructed in the use of the library in the 
public library. This instruction is under 
the direction of Miss Irma Bloss, High 
School librarian. 

Kewaunee. The public library rooms 
over the bank building have been newly 
decorated and renovated, adding greatly 
to the attractiveness of the rooms. The 
hours for opening are from 3-7 p. m. daily 
except Sunday. It is planned to devote 
one room particularly to the use of the 
children. The Kewaunee council has in- 
creased the appropriation for 1924 to 
$1,200. 


La Crosse. The Boy Scouts are ac- 
tively interested in supporting the public 
library from which they have drawn so 
many good books. The scouts are en- 
deavoring to purchase for the library 
books which would be of special interest 
to the boys. Each troup has its name 
and number inscribed in the book which 
it presents. A very interesting list of 
titles is represented among the gifts. 


Menasha. Cooperation between li- 
braries and schools has been marked this 
year by regular visits to the schools by 
the librarians and interesting visits by 
the teachers to the library. On one oc- 
casion the pupils were told interesting 
history of their local library and the fol- 
lowing week wrote essays on its his- 
tory. The library building was 25 years 
old in October and the name of the donor, 
Mr. Elisha D. Smith, was very prominent 
in the minds of the persons who are in- 
terested in the library. 


The Non-fiction Club is proving popu- 
lar. The library says “Many of our pa- 
trons are finding out that the lives of 
real people or a good play or poetry are 
worth while reading.” They invite others 
to “join the club and be convinced.” 
The parochial sisters were specially in- 
vited to spend the afternoon at the li- 
brary. They browsed around among the 
books making selections of those which 
would help them in their work. 


The library is open on Sunday after- 
noons between 2 and 5 for reading and 
reference through the winter. 


Telling advertising continues to appear 
in the Menasha paper. One of the latest 
cards was: Win respect for your opinion. 
Keep informed through library books. 

Milwaukee. Owing to the heavily in- 
creasing circulation at the central library, 
it has been necessary to remodel the main 
delivery desk, making space for the in- 
creased number of book cards and read- 
ers’ cards. The capacity is being prac- 
tically doubled in order to adequately 
hold the card files. 
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The circulation has been recently stim- 
ulated by the placard appearing in front 
of the library on Saturday: Have you a 
good book to read over Sunday? 

The reference service continues to be 
stressed and also the service to individual 
patrons in book selection. The assistants 
who care for this part of the work know 
the patrons (and their tastes) so that 
they may better satisfy their requests. 


Two new branches were opened in De- 
cember. 


North Fond du Lac. During the three 
weeks in November following the reor- 
ganization of the library, over 1,600 books 
were loaned. This is twice the number of 
volumes loaned during the full month of 
October. 


Oconto. The library has made satis- 
factory use of the type of display rack 
known as the Silent Salesman. Above 
the rack is the sign, Some interesting 
books!! Why not carry several home? 

Miss Claudine Armstrong resigned in 
the summer from her position as as- 
sistant. The heavy work of the winter is 
being carried on by the remaining mem- 
bers of the staff. 


Portage. Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Preceptor of the Wisconsin library 
school, spoke before the Catholic Women’s 
Club in November. Her subject was “A 
Shelf of Books.” 

Richland Center. Mrs. Helen Caddell 
has been appointed librarian. The li- 
brary has added a number of new maga- 
zines to its reading tables. 

Rusk County. The county board re- 
cently increased the appropriation for 
county library extension from $500 to 
$800. 

Sparta. The first story hour of the 
winter was held the last of November. 
The children are divided into groups— 
first, second and third grades, and the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades meeting to- 
gether for stories. The seventh and 
eighth grades are studying the use of 
the library by coming to the library for 
work in the mornings. 

Spooner. The library has been moved 
into the one-story frame building for- 
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merly occupied by schools. The build- 
ing has been moved to the lot adjacent 
to the city hall and has been freshly 
painted. It offers twice as much space 
as the library formerly occupied in the 
city hall. Special purchases of new 
books have recently been made. 

Stone Lake. A luncheon for the bene- 
fit of the library was held on Novem- 
ber 16. 


Superior. The library reports that 
books of etiquette have been very much 
in demand. It also says that more and 
better books than ever before are being 
read by the public. 


Two Rivers. Children under the sev- 
enth grade have been limited to after- 
noon hours for their use of the library. 
The library board considered that the 
service for adults and older boys and 
girls in the evening was so heavy that 
it demanded the full time of the li- 
brarians. Therefore, the younger chil- 
dren are to be served in the afternoons 
and on Saturdays. The board believes 
that this division will secure the great- 
est usefulness for all and avoid con- 
fusion. 

Waukesha. The library reports that 
increased interest is being shown in 
books of non-fiction. This is believed to 
be due to talks given by the librarians be- 
fore various clubs and organizations. 
The notice reports that “Waukesha’s con- 
versation has been swerved into book 
channels.” 

Wisconsin Rapids. The library offers 
technical books to the community, par- 
ticularly on the subject of engineering, 
agriculture, business, household arts, 
paper manufacturing, etc. New titles, 
which the library does not have, are sup- 
plied for the patrons on request from the 
Traveling Library. 

Booklists appearing in the papers have 
come to the Commission during Decem- 
ber from the following libraries: Appleton, 
Columbus, Delavan, Elkhorn, Green Bay, 
Fond du Lac, Fort Atkinson, Jefferson, 
Janesville, Kenosha, Merrill, Milwaukee, 
Mineral Point, Neenah, Oshkosh, Portage, 
Racine, Reedsburg, Superior, Stanley and 
Wausau. 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


Bibliography 
Bacon, Corinne, ed. Standard catalog: 
Fiction section. 1923. 153p. Wilson, 
Pa. $1. 016.823 or 823 


“A selected list of 2,350 of the best novels 
for public libraries, cataloged by author and 
title, with annotations and subject index.” 
Some 750 titles have been starred for first 
purchase by small libraries. The subject in- 
dex, with such headings as Old fashioned 
novels, Literary distinction, Cheerful stories, 
etc., will be helpful. 


Firkins, Ina T. Index to short stories. 2d 
ed. 1923. 537p. Wilson $12. 

016.8 or 808.3 

A new edition to which the names of 88 

American and English authors and of 91 for- 

eign authors have been added. For further 

mention of the book see Notes for librarians 
in this issue. 


Religion and Ethics 


Gilman, Charlotte Perkins. His religion 

and hers. 1923. 300p. Century $1.75. 

230 

The author, an ardent feminist, argues that 

the influences shaping our ideals of religion 

and conduct have been too exclusively mas- 

culine, 

See Booklist 20:82 Dec ’23. 


Groves, Ernest R. Personality and social 
adjustment, 1923. 296p. Longmans 
$1.40. 137 


Presents the now generally accepted 
theories of social psychology in a form easily 
understandable by the layman. Especially 
good for reading by parents and teachers. 
Has helpful reading lists. 


Haynes, Roy A. Prohibition inside out, 
1923. 308p. Doubleday $2.50. 178.5 


By the U. S. Commissioner of prohibition. 
Discusses the difficulties met in the progress 
of enforcement, with many concrete instances. 
Argues that prohibition is here to stay. 
Other material on the subject will be found 
in The case for prohibition, by Wilson and 
Pickett (Funk), a vigorous argument from 
the point of view of the church, and in v 1, 
no. 11 of the Reference Shelf (Wilson), a de- 
bate between R. H. Gillett and John Haynes 
Holmes. 


Robinson, James Harvey. The humaniz- 
ing of knowledge. 1923 117p. Doran 
$1.50. 150 


Through extreme specialization science has 
become dehumanized. Scholarly men write 
books for one another. The result is that 
scientific discoveries have had little influence 
on general thought. We need a new ciass 
of writers, teachers and publishers who will 
combine to make knowledge popular. This 
is the line of argument in this stimulating, 
easily read little book by the author of The 
mind in the making. 


The Bible 


Ballantine, W. G., tr. The Riverside New 
Testament. 1923. 449p. Houghton 
$3. 225 
Goodspeed, E. J., tr. The New Testament: 
An American translation. 1923. The 
Univ. of Chicago $3. 225 


These two books represent attempts to 
translate the Bible into modern English and 
to present it as a reading text, conforming in 
binding, typography, and other features of 
make-up, to the best bookmaking of today. 
Both are readable, and stimulate a fresh 
point of view in Bible reading. The Good- 
speed translation is more colloquial and for 
that reason has been subjected to more criti- 
cism. 


Social Problems 
A mother’s letters to a schoolmaster. 
1923. 2838p. Knopf $4. 371 


A mother who is not satisfied with what 
the public school offers her little boy chal- 
lenges the very foundations of our educational 
system. Arresting and suggestive book for 
both parents and teachers. 

See Booklist 20:42 Nov. ’23. 


O’Hare, Kate Richards. In prison. 1923. 
211lp, Knopf $2. 365 


As a political prisoner in the federal peni- 
tentiary at Jefferson City the author had an 
opportunity to study conditions from within. 
Gives an appalling picture of prison condi- 
tions with a program for reform. A book 
for mature men and women and students of 
social problems. Index is unfortunately in- 
accurate (add 4 to paging given). 


Phelps, Edith M. & Johnsen, Julia E., eds. 
University debaters’ annual. 1923. 
425p. Wilson $2.25. 374 


The ninth issue of this annual volume. 
Covers the subjects: Unemployment insur- 
ance, Soldiers’ bonus, Compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes, French occupation of 
the Ruhr, Light wines and beer, Excess 
profits tax, League of nations, Organised 
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labor in politics, Restriction of power of Su- 
preme Court. 


Russell, Bertrand. The prospects of in- 
dustrial civilization. 1923, 287p. Cen- 
tury $1.75. 330 


Written in collaboration with Dora Rus- 
sell, after a study of industrial civilization 
in the West and in the undeveloped countries 
of the East, where it is now in the early 
stages. The authors believe that the im- 
portant fact today is “not the struggle be- 
tween capitalism and socialism but the strug- 
gle between industrial civilization and hu- 
manity.” Stimulating to thought but requires 
some background of economic reading. For 
larger libraries. 


Costume 


Evans, Mary. Costume silhouettes. 1923. 
5lp. (quarto) illus. Lippincott $1.00. 

391 

Will help meet the demand for inexpensive 
material on costume. Has 19 silhouette illus- 
trations of costumes from the Egyptian period 
to the present. The lack of detail in the 
pictures is partly made up in the descrip- 
tive text. Has a useful bibliography (7p.). 


Folklore 


Ingersoll, Ernest. Birds in legend and 
folklore. 1923, 292p. Longmans $3. 
398 

Brings together information from many 
sources and shows how extensively birds have 
figured in folklore, legend and omen. Valu- 
able for reference or to read through. Bibliog- 
raphy (5p.) and index. Useful in any li- 
brary. . 


Science and Useful Arts 


Caldwell, Otis W. & Slosson, E. E., eds. 
Science remaking the world. 1923. 
292p. illus. Doubleday $2.50. 504 


Lectures delivered at Columbia university 
in a course designed to provide “interesting 
and engaging information about the achieve- 
ments of modern science.” Gasoline as a 
world power, Electrons and how we use them, 
The meaning of evolution, Insect sociology, 
The modern potato problem, Chemistry and 
economy of food, are some of the subjects 
Recommended for any library. 

See Booklist 20:85 Dec. ’23. 


Enock, Arthur Guy. The problem of arma- 

ments. 1923. 196p. Macmillan $1.50. 

623 

By a British engineer who has made a 

special study of the burden of armaments. 

Good material for debaters and public speak- 
ers. 
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Groszmann, M. P. E. A parent’s manual. 
v2. 1923. 244p, Century $2. 
136.7 or 649.1 


The second volume of a useful work, cover- 
ing child problems in health and _ illness. 
Volume 1 was noted in the Bulletin Jul. ’23. 

See Booklist 20:82 Dec. ’23. 


Long, William J. Mother Nature. 1923. 
330p. illus. Harper $3. 591.5 


Seven sketches, written to disprove the 
theory that nature is cruel. Author believes 
that nature’s rule is kindly and that her law 
is cooperation. Vividly written, with good 
pictures of animal life by Charles L. Bull. 

See Booklist 20:87 Dec. ’23. 


Parsons, Floyd W. Everybody’s business. 
1923. 496p. Doubleday $3.50. 600 


Aims to provide accurate information cev- 
ering the industries of the nation. Covers 
agriculture, minerals, transportation, public 
utilities, electricity, foodstuffs, fabrics, ete 
Author conducted a department in the Satur- 
day Evening Post under the heading which 
gives title to this book. 


Wheeler, W. M. Social life among the in- 
sects. 1923. 375p. illus. Harcourt 
$4. 595.7 
“Anyone with a natural curiosity concern- 
Ing those wierdest of our fellow creatures. 
the insects, will find so much to astonish him 
that he will follow, with amazed interest, 
(this) account of twenty-four of their so- 
eleties.” (Atlantic Bookshelf). The analogies 
to human society make it interesting to stu- 
dents of social sciences, also. 


Circus Life 
Cooper, C. R. Under the big top. 1923. 
238p. illus. Little $2.50. 791 


To all of us who enjoy the circus, this book, 
written by one who knows it from the inside, 
is very fascinating. Its wide appeal and 
interesting contents should make it one of 
the library’s “best sellers.” 

See Booklist 20:89 Dec. ’23. 


Literature 


Clemens, S. L. Europe and elsewhere. 
1923. 406p. illus. Harper $2.25. 
817 or 827 
A collection of short sketches not before 
printed in book form. For the library mak- 
ing a complete collection of Mark Twain’s 
works. 
See Booklist 20:91 Dec. °’23. 
Farrar, John, ed. The Bookman anthol- 
ogy of essays. 1923. 271p. Doran $2. 
814 or 824 
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This selection of essays from the Bookman 
will appeal to those readers who like to know 
what is being thought and said in the literary 
world. Little character sketches of the 
authors add to the interest. 
Kilmer, Aline. Hunting a hair shirt. 1923. 
105p. Doran $1.50. 814 or 824 
Eleven short essays full of humor and 
whimsical nonsense. Slight for library pur- 
poses and expensive, especially for the small 
library, at $1.50 for little over a hundred 
pages. 
Masson, T. L., ed. Tom Masson’s annual 
for 1923. 278p. Doubleday $2. 
817 or 827 


A new annual, containing examples of 


American and British humor selected from . 


the magazines. Includes poems, jokes, short 
sketches; also the hundred best jokes of the 
year from all around the world. Add to col- 
lection of “joke” books if much material of 
this kind is called for. 


Warner, Frances Lester. Groups and 
couples. 1923. 309p. Houghton $1.75. 
814 or 824 
Fourteen little essays, the central theme 
of which is married life. By the author of 
Endicott and I and quite as delightful. Good 
for reading aloud. Appeared in the Atlantic 
and other magazines. 
Poetry and Drama 
Clements, Colin C. Plays for a folding 
treatre. 1923. 135p. Stewart Kidd $2. 
812 or 822 
Three Pierrott-Columbine plays, three 
plays of the Orient and one of the sea. 
Little action, usually the characters remain 
seated and their conversation constitutes 
the play. In the last play every device pos- 
sible is used to create an atmosphere of hor- 


ror. Interesting as dramatic experiments. 
See Booklist 20:91 Dec. '23. 


Davis, Fannie Stearns. The ancient beau- 
tiful things. 1923. 82p. Macmillan $1. 
811 or 821 
Poems that will win many readers. The 
title poem appeared in the Atlantic, as did 
many of the others. Should appeal especially 
to women. 
Drinkwater, John. Robert E. Lee. 1923. 
128p. Houghton $1.50. 822 
Has disappointed many readers of Abraham 
Lincoln but will doubtless be in demand. 
Small libraries need not buy. 
See Booklist 20:91 Dec. ’23. 
Guiterman, Arthur. The light guitar. 
1923. 291p. Harper $2. 811 or 821 


Delightful light verse that ought to go well 
in any library. 
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Morley, Christopher. Parson’s pleasure. 
1923. 1387p. Doran $1.75. 811 or 821 


Poems in varying moods, including ironic 
little “translations from the Chinese” and 
whimsical verses arranged in Epi (sodes, 
grams, taphs). 


Stevenson, Burton E. Famous single 
poems. 1923. 340p. Harcourt $2. 

811 or 821 

Discusses fifteen poems which have been 

the subject of controversy, among them The 

night before Christmas, Ben Bolt, Beautiful 

snow. Contains interesting bits of literary 
miscellany, but is not essential. 


Stevenson, R. L. The complete poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 1923. 52S8p. 
Scribner $4. 821 


Brings together for the first time all of 
Stevenson’s poems, with some 200 new poems. 
Among the latter are many gems for the 
Stevenson lover. 


“Since years ago for evermore 

My cedar ship I drew to shore; 
And to the road and riverbed 

And the green nodding reeds, I said 
Mine ignorant and last farewell: 
Now with content at home I dwell, 
And now divide my sluggish life 
Betwixt my verses and my wife: 
In vain; for when the lamp is lit 
And by the laughing fire I sit, 

Still with the tattered atlas spread 
Interminable roads I tread.” 


History 


Adams, James T. Revolutionary New 
England. 1923. 469p. illus. Atlantic 
$5. 974 

Follows The founding of New England 

(Bulletin Jul. '22) which was awarded a 

Pulitzer prize. Deals with the causes lead- 

ing up to the revolution, rather than with con- 

flict itself. Presents many new points of 
view. For all of the larger libraries. 
See Booklist 20:93 Dec. ’23. 


Barnouw, A. J. Holland under Queen Wil- 

helmina. 1923. 321p. illus. Scribner 

$3. 949.2 
For note see Booklist 20:94 Dec. ’23. 


Ross, Edward A. The Russian soviet re- 
public. 1923. 405p. Century $3. 947.08 


This is the third and concluding volume of 
Professor Ross’s studies of the Russian revo- 
lution. Supports the author’s belief that the 
Russian experience is a vindication of ortho- 
dox economics and sets forth his reasons for 
believing that it will not be repeated else- 
where. 
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Travel 
Graham, Stephen. In quest of El Dorado. 
1923. 3338p. Appleton $2. 917 


The author tells of a journey he and his 
wife took following on the trail of Columbus 
and the other Spanish explorers. An unusual! 
book of travel. Has an interesting chapter 
on America viewed from New York. 


Page, Thomas Nelson. Washington and 
its romance. 1923. 196p. _ illus. 
Doubleday $5. 917.53 


This is just the beginning of a book the 
author had meant to write. Brings the his- 
tory of Washington only down to Jefferson’s 
time. Beautifully illustrated, but expensive 
for the amount of reading matter. 


Wild, Frank. Shackleton’s last voyage. 
1923. 372p. illus. Stokes $10. 919.9 


Expensive book, out of the reach of the 
small library, and not needed there. Larger 
libraries may buy if there is much demand 
for the subject. Very well illustrated, with 
some excellent descriptive work, although the 
quality is uneven. 


Biography 


Baldwin, James. In the days of my youth. 
1923.. 493p. Bobbs $2.50. 921 


Came out in 1914 as “the posthumous 
papers of Robert Dudley.” Now republished 
in its true character as the autobiography of 
James Baldwin, author of The story of Sieg- 
fried, etc. Interesting to read in connection 
with Son of the middle border, The Hawkeye, 
and other studies of pioneer life. 

See Booklist 11:315 Mr.’15 (under Dudley). 


Beer, Thomas. Stephen Crane. 1923. 248p. 
Knopf $2.50. 921 


The first authentic biography of the author 
of A red badge of courage. Subtitled “A 
study in American letters.” Refutes many 
stories that were current about Crane in his 
life time and after. Interesting and sig- 
nificant to the student of American liter- 
ary trends, but not needed in a small library. 


Bicknell, P. F. The human side of Fabre. 
1923. 340p. Century $2.50. 921 


A biography, drawing very largely on 
Fabre’s own writings for autobiographical 
material. Should find readers in every li- 
brary. 

See Booklist 20:97 Dec. ’23. 


Charnwood, Lord. Theodore Roosevelt. 
1923. 2382p. Atlantic $2.50. 921 


By an Englishman who admires Roosevelt’s 
vigorous personality and whose study of the 
life of Lincoln gives him the background for 
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understanding American politics. Adds noth- 
ing essentially new but is a readable biog- 
raphy. 

See Booklist 20:98 Dec. ’23. 


Gibbs, Sir Philip. Adventures in journal- 
ism. 1923. 363p. Harper $2.50. 921 


Sir Philip Gibbs has had many interesting 
adventures in many parts of the world and 
he tells of them in a pleasing informal way. 
Contains character studies of many famous 
people. 


Johnson, Robert U. Remembered yester- 
days. 1923. 624p. Little $5. 921 


A long book, but the form of its make-up, 
with frequent subject headings, makes it an 
easy one to dip into at random. Interesting 
because of the author’s long association with 
the Century and its personal sketches of 
“men and women of distinction.” 


Schultz, James W. Friends of my life as 
an Indian. 1923. 299p. illus. Hough- 
ton $3. 970.1 or 398 


As a young man the author lived with the 
Indians, a member of the Piegan tribe. In 
this book he tells the story of a reunion with 
his old friends in which they revisit scenes 
of the early days and recall old adventures. 
Will interest Glacier Park visitors. 


Trevelyan, Janet P. The life of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 1923. 317p. illus. 
Dodd $5. 921 


A portrayal of Mrs. Ward as a tempestuous 
child, devoted daughter and sister, student 
and religious thinker, social worker, writer, 
hostess and friend. Written by her daugh- 
ter. Interesting to all who know anything 
of English literature and politics. 


Fiction 
Of literary distinction 


Bennett, Arnold. Riceyman Steps. 1923. 
386p. Doran $2. 

Quite in Arnold Bennett’s old realistic 
style, with flashes of ironic humor. Story 
centers about a second hand book shop in 
Riceyman Square and is all told as though 
seen through the eyes of Elsie, the little serv- 
ant girl, whose lovable nature gives a par- 
ticular warmth to the tale. 


Caine, Hall. The woman of Knockaloe. 
1923. 187p. Dodd $1.75. 


A peace parable. The scene is a farm on 
the Isle of Man which is turned into a de- 
tention camp for civilian Germans, and the 
story is that of two lovers, an English girl 
and a German prisoner, who are made out- 
casts. Very short, easily read and impres- 
sive. 
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Harraden, Beatrice. Patuffa. 1923. 375p. Historical 
Taecggery = lentes srmmmer etalinior han  Prench, Joseph Lewis, ed. The pioneer 


character @rawn against a background of the 
musical life of London and other cities. Ap- 
peal may be limited to those of musical in- 
terests but worth buying for those few. A 
story of sweetness and charm, free from the 
sordidness of many novels of similar theme 


Hemon, Louis. My fair lady. 1923. 226p. 
Macmillan $2. 

Short stories with an English background, 
by the author of Maria Chapdelaine, collected 
after his death. Inferior in quality to his one 
novel and not necessary in a library, al- 
though there may be a call for it growing 
out of the author’s reputation. 


Thirty-one stories, by thirty and one au- 
thors; ed. by Ernest Rhys and C. A. 
Dawson Scott. 413p. Appleton $2.50. 

Includes stories by the well known British 
writers, although not always the best work 
of these authors. May be bought for large 
libraries or where there is unusual interest 
in the short story. 


Walpole, Hugh. Jeremy and Hamlet. 
1923. 305p. Doran $2. 

Follows Jeremy through his first homecom- 
ing from school, his first evening party, sev- 
eral of his school adventures and his first 
game of football. And almost everywhere he 
is accompanied by “Hamlet,” his dog. As 
delightful as Jeremy. 


Adventure and mystery 


Hecht, Ben. The Forentine dagger. 1923. 
256 p. Boni $2. 

Rapidly moving and ingenious tale of mur- 
der and mystery. Author is said to have 
dashed it off at high speed in ten hours’ 
time! For seasoned readers of this type of 
fiction. 

See Booklist 20:21 Oct. '23. 


Hervey, Harry. The black parrot. 1923. 
337p. Century $1.90. 

Interesting and novel tale of wild adven- 
ture in Siam and Borneo. The characters 
are overdrawn and the horrors are piled on 
rather thick. 


Oppenheim, E. P. Michael’s evil deeds. 
1923. 3lip. Little $2. 

Mystery story with an international back- 
ground in the author’s usual manner. 

The mystery road. 1923. 297p. 
Little $2. 

Very lively and improbable tale of roman- 
tic adventure, entailing Russian royalty, 
French peasantry and English nobility. Not 
up to Oppenheim’s best but will be in demand. 





west. 1923. 386p. Little $2.50. 

Fiction or 978 
A book of selections, from actual chronicles, 
from fiction, and from descriptive works, de- 
scribing the life of the old West. The pres- 
ent vogue of The Covered wagon, and similar 
books, gives it a timely interest. Could be 

used with high school students. 


Mitchison, Naomi. The conquered. 1923. 
317p. Harcourt $2. 

A novel of the Gallic wars. Will appeal to 
boys, and the scenes In barbaric camp and 
home in Rome and Britain will supplement 
the work of students in Latin and history. 
Has a slight love interest. 


Shastid, Thomas Hall. Simon of Cyrene. 
1923. 446p. Wahr $3. 

Historical novel of the time of Christ. Long 
and not of wide appeal but will be read by 
those who have an interest in the period and 
in the history of the Jewish race. Author 
lives in Superior, Wis. 


Syrett, Netta. Cupid and Mr. Pepys. 1923. 
343p. Stokes $2. 
A romance of old London in which the 
famous diarist, Samuel Pepys, plays the part 
of Cupid. 


Of popular appeal 


Day, Holman. The loving are the daring. 


1923. 422p. Harper $2. 

A story of the French Canadians. Tells 
the love story of Jean Verdon and Yvonne 
Abbe, but has much additional incident in 
the way of plot. 


Gilman, Dorothy Foster. Lorraine. 1923. 
281p. Macmillan $2. 

Story of an American girl with a great 
deal of money and very little sense, who 
stirs up conservative English society in 
Singapore. Ends with her engagement to 
the right sort of young American and is al- 
together a harmless tale. Not an essential 
pu 


Hudson, Jay William. Nowhere else in 
the world. 1923. 3838p. Appleton $2. 
Story of a boy of artistic inclinations and 
training who ultimately finds in the busi- 
ness life of Chicago, from which he has fled 
to the more sympathetic atmosphere of Paris, 
an outlet for all his energies and aspirations. 


King, Basil. The happy isles. 1923. 485p. 
Harper $2. 


Story of a child who is kidnapped in in- 
fancy, of his boyhood and discovery of his 
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family and identity, with its resulting com- 
plications. The theme is interesting and so 
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O’Brien, Howard Vincent. The terms of 
conquest. 1923. 357p. Little $2. 

The poor but ambitions boy who goes from 
the village to the city and achieves a fortune 
after a long drawn out struggle is the hero 
of this story. The conflict between capitai 
and labor and that between two generations 
enter into the story, as do many outstanding 
events in Chicago's history between 1892 and 
1918. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. Miss Watts. 1923. 
318p. Longmans $2. 

Pleasantly written English story of a bach 
elor doctor and his ward. A double romance 
adds to the interest and the minor theme otf 
conversion to the Catholic faith does not in- 
trude unnecessarily on the story. 


Perry, Stella G. S. Come home. 1923. 367p. 
Stokes $2. 

Story of Louisiana and a boy who comes 
home to find his place among his own people. 
Plot centers around an old plantation and a 
girl’s brave efforts to save it, also her fight to 
protect the snowy herons. 


Ruck, Berta. The dancing star. 1923. 
337p. Dodd $2. 

In lighter vein Bert Ruck adds to the list 
of recent novels on the question: marriage 
vs. a career. The story of a gifted young 
dancer and the man who tries to persuade 
her to give up her profession. 


Tompkins, Juliet Wilbor. A line a day. 
1923. 302p. Bobbs $1.90. 

Pleasant story. One that can be recom- 
mended to convalescing invalids. A crabbed 
old grandfather who doesn’t know to whom 
he wants to leave his money requires his two 
granddaughters to keep a “line a day” diary. 
Appeared in Woman’s Home Companion. 


Williams, Ben Ames. Thrifty stock. 1923. 
103p. Dutton $2. 

Short stories, held together by a common 
background and a certain unity of mood. 
Have appeared in magazines. 

See Booklist 20:102 Dec, ’23. 


Wilson, Harry Leon. Oh, doctor! 1923. 
384p. Cosmopolitan $2. 

Story of a young man and his imaginary 
maladies, of three financiers who take a 
chance on his life, and a pretty nurse. For 
all who have enjoyed Ruggles and Merton. 


New editions 


Dickens, Charles. The adventures of Oli- 
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ver Twist. 463p. illus. Crowell $2.50. 
Good print, with the Cruickshank {!lustra- 


LiludMs ith CULur, 


Wallace, Lew. Ben Hur. New ed. 1923. 
624p. Harper $2. 
The large print makes this a very desirable 
edition. 


Children’s Books 


Hewes, Agnes Danforth. A boy of the lost 
crusade. 1923. 279p. illus. Houghton 
$2.50. 

How Roland joins the children’s crusade 
and later journeys to the Holy Land in search 
of his crusader father. A vividly told tale 
that makes a good stepping stone to history 


Hill, Helen & Maxwell, Violet. Charlie 
and his puppy Bingo. 1923. 149p. 
illus. Macmillan $1.25. 


Pleasant story of a five-year-old boy and 
his dog. 


Meeker, Ezra. Ox-team days on the Ore- 
gon trail; ed. by H. R. Driggs. _225p. 
illus. World Bk. Co. $1.20. 978 

Authentic picture of pioneer times and the 
days of the prairie schooner. Good supple- 
mentary reading for intermediate grades. 

See Booklist 20:107 Dec. ’23. 


Pienaar, A. A. The adventures of a lion 
family. 1923. 2566p. illus. Longmans 
$2. 599 
Book from which boys will learn much of 
the animal life of Africa. Written by a native 
of Dutch South Africa. Suitable for upper 
grades. 
See Booklist 20:107 Dec. ’23. 


Rickert, Edith. The bojabi tree. 1923. 
47p. illus. Doubleday 75c. 
Delightful nonsense story that may rivai 
Little Black Sambo. 
See Booklist 20:108 Dec. ’23. 


St. Nicholas book of verse, ed. by M. B. & 
J. O. Skinner. 1923. 430p. Century 
$2.50. 811.08 or 821.08 

A book of rhymes rather than poetry. The 
selections come well within the child’s com- 
prehension, but have little poetic value. Some 
are written by children. 


Tappan, Eva March. Ella: a little school 
girl of the sixties. 1923. 174p. illus. 
Houghton $1.75. 

A charming story of Ella’s experiences at 
a seminary, of her vacation in New Hamp- 
shire, and of her initiation into the public 
schools. There is plenty of action and humor. 
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Untermeyer, Louls. This singing world. 
1923. 445p. illus. Harcourt $3. 
821.08 
Unique collection of verse of the past 75 
years (mostly from the past fifty). Of the 
kind that sticks in one’s mind with a casual 
reading. Almost as perfect for its period as 
Stevenson’s Home Book. Aiso a charming 
piece of book making. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. The boy’s book of buc- 
caneers. 1923. 247p. illus. Dodd $2. 
A father’s narrative to two boys of the 


thrilling deeds of the buccaneers of the Span- 
ish main and a few other adventurers of the 
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sea. Based chiefly on Esquemeling. The 
narrative is interrupted by questions and 
weak comments from the boys, but the events 
make absorbing reading in spite of this. 


Westergaard, A. C. Henry and his trav- 
els; tr. from the Danish. 1923. 293p. 
Appleton $2. 

Dramatic story of a boy’s life in Vienna 
after the war. The details of the reform 
school episode are however melodramatic and 
might better have been omitted. Seems true 
to conditions otherwise and on the whole 
would be a good book for boys to read. Shows 
what Danish relief has been doing for Aus- 
trian children. 








